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ON GOOD EXAMPLE. 
From the M. S. of Lieutenant Miller, R. N. 


OOD example may be considered as a mate eloquence 
that insinuates itself insensibly into the soul, gains the 
heart by degrees, and by a soft and agreeable persuasion ren- 
ders itself the absolute master of its will, We are naturally in- 
clined to imitate, and generally do that which we observe to 
be done by others. Jt was useless for the ancient philoso- 
phers to exhort their disciples to walk in the path of virtue, 
aud prove to them hy sublime arguments, or flowery expres- 
sions, that there existed nothing more pleasing or desirable, 
They have always found more partizans inclined to imitate 
their actions, than follow their maxims; and whatever efforts 
they may have made to convince them, touching this point of 
morality, they have never been able to persuade others, by the 
purity of their writings, to follow the path from which they 
themselves had wandered by the corruption of their morals, 
Discourses may please, arguments may convince, but example 
alone can persuade ; it renders truth impressive ; it answers alk 
objections ; it makes practice possible ; and removes all difli~ 
culties. We are convinced that virtue is amiable ; and how- 
ever shallow our understandings may be, we agree that an in- 
Bocent life possesses many enjoyments. How respectable is 
probity! How praiseworthy is regularity! How yery esti- 
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mable is vitue! but self-love always represents to the mindg 
thonsasd difficulties, to which the heart agrees, and renders, 
in consequence, conviction less eflectual. Good example im. 
mediately dissipates, these obstacles, Let my senses, in league 
with self-love, complain of, or rise up against, the laws of mo. 
rality ;' let them authorise their errors by my own experience; 
these! seducing arguments are all aesliages by example. If we, 
fur a moment, observe the conduct of men, we find persons 
of our own age who have led a regular life in spite of the con. 
tagion of the world, the effects of the passions, or the seduction 
of bad examples. Why have we not the same energy to bréak 
these ties, to resist these temptations, or overcome these pre- 
tended obstacles ? 

We cought to recollect that in proportion as we are persuaded 
by good example, we render ourselves culpable in not follow. 
ing it. Sinee then we remain assured of its eflicacy,and know 
our obligation to profit by, or show it to others; let us endéa 
vour to fulfil this double duty ; let us profit by the good ex- 
amples we have daily before our eyes; we owe it to our fami- 
lies, and those with whom we frequent. Even in the present 
corrupted age, men of unsullied reputations ; women,whose ex. 
emplary bebaviour induces us to love virtue; and parents of 
inreproachable conduct, who walk in the path of righteous 
ness, are to be found. Yet it appears strange, and I blush in 
acknowledging myself of the number, that we should adinjie 
their virtues, exalt theix merits, perhaps envy their happiness, 
aud leave others to follow their example. 


THE PROGRESS OF INCONSTANCY, 


ae ere 


A MORAL TALE, 
Coucluded from Page 887. 


\ ATTERS remained iv this uncertain state for the space 

of three long years, at Icast they seemed long to‘ Miss 
Coventry, when William received his license as a preacher. 
Ile now therefore thought of redeeming a pledge he hid ‘given 
to the minister of his native parish, to make his first public 
appearance in his pulpit; and after giving due intimation, he 
departed for the parish of——, with his best sermon in’ ‘the 
pocket of his best coat. The account of his visit spread ‘with 
telegraphic dispatch, long before telegraphs were invented; and 
was known over half the county many days before his arrival, 
This was another great aod eventful day for his mother. She 
blessed providence that she had lived to see the near fulfilment 
of her most anxious wish, avd risiug a litle in her ambition, 
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thought she could now die contented, if she should see him settled 
in @ living of his own, and be greeted by her neighbours with 
the envied name ef grandmother. As William was expected 
to dine with his parents on his way to the parsonage, or, as it is 
called in Scotland, the manse of. , great preparations were 
made for his reception, and for the appearance of the whole 
family at church on the following Sunday. Mrs. Arbuthnot 
drew frown the family-chest her wedding-gown, which had only 
seen the sun twice during thirty summers; and her basband, 
for the first time, reluctantly applied a brush to his holiday sui, 
which appeared, from the antiquity of its fashion, to have de- 
scended, like the garments of the Swiss, though many successive 
geterations of the Arbuthnots. 

The little church of I1——- was crowded to the door, perhaps 
for the first time, long before the bellman had given the usual 
signals. Mr. Coventry, though residing in a different parish, 
had made a journey thither with several of his family, for the 
purpose of witnessing the first public appearance of bis friend. 
In this party was the amiable Mary, who took a greater interest 
in the event than any one, save the preacher, was aware of, 

William, on this occasion, recited a well written discourse 
with ease and fluency, and impressed his andience with a high 
opinion of his talentsand piety. Some of the elder of them, 
indeed, objected to his gestures and pronunciation, which they 
thought “ new fangled” and theatrical; but they all agreed in 
thinking him a clever lad, and a great honour to his parents, 





‘His mother was now overwhelmed with compliments and cone 


gratulations from all quarters, which she received wiih visible 
marks-of pride and emotion, Mr. Coventry waited in the 
church-yard ull the congregation had retired, to salute his 
friend, and invite him to spend a few days at Daisybank. Mary, 
who hung in her father’s arm, curtsicd, blushed, and looked 
down. She bad no well-turned compliment to offer on the 
vccasiun, but ber eyes expressed something at parting, which 
once would have been sweeter to his soul than the applause of 
all the world beside. 

Awbition, from the beginning, has been the bane of love, 
War and peace are not more opposite in their nature and effects 
than those rival pasions, «nd the bosom that is agitated with 
the cares of the one has little relish for the gentler joys of the 
other. William beheld in the person of Miss Coventry all he 
had been taught to regard as amiable or es:imable in woman, 
but the recollection of the respect that had been shewn bia by 
females of distinction, mixed with exaggerated notions of tis 
own merit, made him undervalue those simple unobtrusive 
graces he once valued so highly, and think almost any conquest 
eusy after he had been settled in the rich living of B . 
which had been promised him by his patron, . 
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On the following day he paid a_yisit to Duaisybank, and 
received the most cordial welcome. from a family who sym. 
pathised almost equally with his parents in his prospects and 
advancement. During his stay there, be had frequent op. 
portunities of seeing Miss Coventry alone, but he neglected, or 
rather avoided them all ; and when rallied on the subject. of 
marriage, declaimed on the pleasures.of celibacy, and himed, 
with a good deal of insincerity, his intention of living singles 
Ahhough theses speeches were like daggers to the mind of her 
who regretted she could pot rival him in inconstancy and. ing 
difference, they produced no visible alteration in Ler behaviour, 
Her’s was not one of those winds iu which vanity predominates 
over every other feeling, and where disappointinent is com- 
monly relieved by the hatred or resentment which it excites. 
Her soul was soft as the passion that enslaved it, and the traces 
of early affection are not easily effaced from a miod into which 
the darker passions have never entered. 

Witham bade adieu to Miss Coventry, without dropping. ong 
word upow which she could rear the superstructure of hepe, 
and catried with him her peace of mind, as be had formerly 
carried with him her affections. From that hour she became 
pensive and melancholy, in spite of all her efforts to appear 
cheertol and happy. She bad rejected many lovers for the 
jncoustant’s sake, but that gave ber no concern. Her union 
with him had been long the favourite object of ber life, and 
she could have patiently resigned existence, now that its objeet 
was lost. But she shuddered at the thought of the shock it 
would give her affectionate parents, for the softer feelings af 
ovr natare are all of one family, and the tendcrest wives have 
ever been the most dutiful daughters. 

li was impossible for Mary long to conceal the sarrow 
which consumed her. Her fading cheeks and heavy eyes gave 
daily indications of what her lips refused to utter, Her parents 
became deeply alarmed at these symptoms of indisposition, and 
aoxiously aud unceasingly inquired into the cause of her illucss; 
bat her only avswer was, that she felt no pain. The best 
physicians were immediately consulied upon her case, who 


recommended change of air and company; but all these» 


reme ‘ies were tried without effect. The poison of disappoint- 
ment had tuken deep root in ber heart, and defied the power of 
mecicine, 

Her aitendants, when they found all their prescriptions 
ineffectua!, Legan to ascribe her malady to its rea] cause, and 
hinted to her parents their apprehensions that she bad been 
cressed in love. The good people, though greatly surprised at 
the suggestion, had too much prudence to treat it with indif- 
ference, aud they left no means untried, consistent with a regard 
for the feelings of their child, to wile from ber the important 
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secret. At first she endeavoured to evade their inguiries;. but 
finding it impossible to allay their apprehensions without have 
ing recourse to dissimalation, the confessed toher ,mogher_ her 
attachment to William, concealing only the promises he had 
made to her, and every circumstance tiat imputed to him. the 
slightest degree of blame. Atthe same time she intreated 
them, with the greatest earnestness, that no use might be made 
of'a secret which she wished to have carried with ber to the 
grave. This was a hard task imposed upon her parents. They 
felt equally with herself the extreme delicacy of making the 
disclosure; but on the other hand, they contemplated pothing 
bat the probable loss of their child, an event, the bare appre 
hension of which filled their minds with the bitterest anguish, 
After many anxious consultations, Mr. Coventry determinedy 
unknown to any but his wife, to pay a visit to William, and 
ascertain his sentiments with regard to his daughter. 

Upon his arrival at Edinburgh he found that bis friend bad 
departed for the manse of B , with which he bad been 
recently presented, This event, which in other circumstances 
would have given him the liveliest pleasure, awakened ov this 
occasion emotions of a contrary nature, as he feared. it would 
make his now reverend friend more elevated iu his notions, and 
consequently more averse to an union with his daugmer. He 
did not, honever, on that account conceal the real, object of 
his journey, or endeavour to accomplish his purpose by 
stratazem or deceit. He candidly disclosed his daughter's 
situation and seotiments, requesting of his friend that he would 
open to him his mind with equal candour, and added, that 
although he held wealth to be an improper motive io marriage, 
and hoped that his daoghter did not require such a recom- 
mendution, that in the event of this uation, whatever he 
possessedl would be liberally shared with bim. 

On hearing of the situation of Miss Coventry, William bee 
came penetrated with the deepest remorse ; and being aware 
that his affection for her was rather sufled than estranzed, he 
declared his willingness to make ber his wife. ‘These words 
operated like a charm upon the drooping spirits of the father; 
whoembrficed his friend with ardour, and besought him ime 
mediately to accompany bin home, that they might lose no 
time’ in making a co:inmunication, which he fondly hoped 
would have a similar effect upon the spirits of his daugh- 
ter. 

They departed accordingly together, indulging in the please 
ing hope that all would yet be well; but on their arrival at 
Daisybank, they were seriously alarmed to hear that Miss 
Coventry had been considerably woise since her father left 
home, She was now cntircly confined to her chamber, and 
seémed to care for noiliing so much as solitude, and ap exemp- 
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tion from tlie trouble of talking. As soon as she was informed 
of the arrival of their visitor, she suspected he had been. sent 
for, and therefore refused to see him ; but upon being assured, 
by her mother, who found deceit in this instance indispensable, 
that his visit was voluntary and accidental, she at last conseated 
tv give Lim an interview. 

Ona entering the room, which had formerly been the family 
pariour, Wilitam was forcibly strack with the cuntrast it ex, 
hibited. Every object seemed to swim before his. sight, and) 
it was some moments before he discovered Miss Coventry, who 
reclined upon a sofa at the farther end of the room. . He 
advanced with a beating heart, and graspea the burning hand 
that was extended to meet him. He pressed it to bis lips: and 
wept, and muttered something incoherent of forgiveness ead 
love. He looked doubtingly on Mary's face for an answer, 
bat her eye darted no reproach, and her lips uttered no reflece, 
tion, A faint blush, that at this momeut overspread her cheek, 
seemed a token of returning strength, and inspired him with 
confidence and hope. It was the last effort of nature, and. are 
the blood could returu to its fountain, that fountain had. closed 
forever. Death approached his victim vader the disguise of 
sleep, and appeared divested of his usual pains and terrors, 

William retired from this scene of vnutterable anguish, and 
fora long period was overwhelmed with the deepest mes 
lancholy and remorse. Battime gradually softened aud subs 
dued his sorrow, and I trust perfected his repentance. He is 
siace married and wealthy, and is regarded by the world as an 
individual eminently respectable and happy. But, auiidst all 
his comforts, there are moments when he would exchange his 
identity with the meanest slave that breathes, and regards him- 
self as the murderer of Mary Coventry. 

J. M‘D. 


Dumfries, September, 1817. 








REAL CAUSE OF THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN COOK. 


JROFESSOR Pictct of Geneva, editor of the Bibliotheque 
Universelle, paid a visit in the month of July, 1817, on 
board av American corvette, lying in the harbour of Genoa; 
the owner of which, Mr. Crowninshield, is ou a voyage olf 
pleasure, and had already visited severv! ports of the Me- 
diterraneav. [is vessel appeared on the outs de to be a master- 
piece of naval architecture, and the interior arrangement aud 
furniture was so couvenient and elegant, that during its stay 
in the harbeur it was constantly full of Curious and adwjrigg 
visitors. 
A sensible negro acts on board the vessel in the double 
capacity of cook and of calculator of all the nautical observa- 
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tions, necessary for determining the latitudes :and clongitudes. 
This negro has. lived two years in one of the Sandwich tisiands, 
where Captain Cook was killed. ‘The tradition. of ithat/event is 
preserved, ia this iskand (OQwhyhee); and according tocain, the 
following is the accoun: given, 

Capiain Cook, who was iu want of wood, :as: weiluas' water, 
had-perceived nearthe shore an old: hut, which :appeared( to 
hiay to be neglected and gone to decay ; and the wood/of whicla 
he: thought to be drier than that of newly felled, rees 2 he there- 
fore gave orders to pull down the but, without having first con- 
salted the natives. © Neither le nur his people, doubilessy knew 
(avd after the turn the affair took none of them could deasn) 
thatthe place was ¢abooed * ‘The islanders did not: hesitate, @ 
moment to prevent, by a desperate attack, an act whiek they 
considered as an impropriety ; they killed some of the workwen, 
atid put the others to flleht. Probably those who escaped: | did 
nov knew the real cause of the attack which was so fatal tea 
partof the crew. 

The negro cook appeared much affected by the recolléctian 
of his abode in Owhyhee, and ardently desired io retarn thithers 
He described this island as the happiest country in’ the worlds 
and his uccount of the moral, mild, and hospitable charactessof 
the tuhabitants, forms a striking contrast to the opinion thatdias 
been formed of hem, on account of that anexpected, and as jit 
was supposed, unproveked attack. He had learned to speak 
the language of the country withtolerable fluency, and some 
words which he pronounced appeared to be at least as soft ia 
their tone, as those of most of the European languages. 

lle was questioned respecting the cooking of the islanders, 
sid particularly their manner of roasting hogs upon hot stones, 
llisauswers were very intelligible and clear; and he oftea 
enlianced by various gestures the clearness of his descriptions. 
He bestowed great praise on the talents and the character of the 
king of the island. He is already possessed of a navy, and has 
seat Ships to Cuina, He nas also a body guard, armed with 
muskets and lances, which they manage with dexterity. He 
employs himself with great ardour in the civilization of his people. 
The succession tu the throne is hereditary, and the king) has 
thice wives. 


CARKABOO. 








Continued from Page 872. 
\V RS. MATTHEWS was the next person called upon. 
z Mrs. W.’s triend describes this lady as a most wortby, 


* Consecrated, we apprehend, to religious worship, 
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excellent'women. Ste was pleased to see her, and had fre: 


— thought of writing to Mrs. W. siace she liad heard. of 
taboo in the newspapers. She confirmed the account which 


Cyrapoo'and Mr. Pattenden had given in her having lived 
three years of her service ; that she had the illnessin her house, 


whitch ste described ; that her conduct was always vorrect in 


every veepect, except that she told terrible stories, yet after all 
they were sech as did no injury to others, or geod to herself, 
Her behaviour was always strange and eccentric, and wer ways. 


so mysterious, that Mrs. M. said, that no one who did met, 


kaow the girl would believe them, were sire to relate: what age 


cirred. That she tan-awuy from her suddenty.on fiuding May, 


Pattenden was coming to talk to her, for baving played song, 
unetcountsble prank, or told some unaccountable stuty. Not, 


Withetanding the eccentricity of her condect, Mrs. M.. wag, 


very ‘partie! to her,and every one, who came to her house, and 
saw her, took an interest in her; that she would sometimes say, 
she should like to go, and live in the woods ; and sowetiane 
she would hot eat iur several duys together, to shew how -leag 
she vould tive without food ; that she had left-herservice abou 
four years, but in tee course of that period, had called sever 
times uponter. Once she called to say, that a gentleman 
from the Foundling, would wait on Mrs M. for her charweter, 
and if sie spoke well of her, her child could be admitted there, 
The gentleman enme, and the child was taken in. The lest 
time she saw her was'in November, 1816; she said, she wasn 
place in Islington, that her child was dead, and she was dressed 
in mourning. She then tokd Mrs. M. that the child’s faiher 
was a bricklayer, Jtwasthrough Mr. Pattenden, that Mrs. 
M., first took her. Mr. P. had gone to St. Giles’s workhouse, 
1o’pray with a sick young woman; he saw Mary, and found she 
was to be distnissed the next day ; that she was friendless, .and 
thought it was a pity she should be thrown on the wide woed, 
and Mrs. M. being in want of a servant, took heren-the emer- 
gency. Mrs. M.’s daugiter, who taugitt her to write, is..n0 
more. Neither Mrs. Matthews nor Mr. Pattenden sheuglt 
she trad ever been abroad, though they considered it pot iw per 
sible, as they lost sight of her at intervols, for a considerable 

time, 

In consequence of the information in Miss Patteaden’s letter, 

enquiries were made at Mr. Starling’s, the coraer of _ Norfolk- 
street, near the Thatched-house, Ishagtou, where she went 10 
live in July, 1816, and continued unl November, when she 
was dismissed, fur sétting two-beds on fire in the course of ane 
week. This was, undoubtedly, ihe greatest blot upon her cha- 

racer. The motive was, that a tellow-servant, whom she. did 

not like, might be suspected, and seat away. Dhough Mas, 
Siarling did not think she meunt to let the fre proceed tg such 
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au height, that she could not herself extinguish it, yet having 
layed. the trick, she could not sleep: in. pesce while-she was 
uiderher root. ‘Phat she was vhe best servant she ever had-ia 

her house, but'so odd and eccentric, that she hrequently thought 
ste must be oat of her mind, She was very fond: of her ehil- 
drém, but told them such strange stories about gypsies and her- 
self, ttvat she frightened them out of their wits. She. cace came 
iuto the parlour, and had dressed herself-up so like a.gypsey, 
thawthe'children did not: know her. She told them. she -had 

been’ in the East-indies and America ; that she was in Phila- 
déiphia’; was brought to bed by the side of a river; that a 
lady and gentleman gomg by in.a carriage took ber up, and 

had*her taken care of. Mrs. Starling could not recollect. a 

atitter of her vagaries. She went to Mrs. Starling’s just as 
herehild died ; made her mourning there, and so. quiek, that 

they were serprised when she putit on. They did not know 
whe the father of the child was. Sire said, she bad been mar- 
ried'by a Catholic priest toa Frenchman, who had lett her, aad 
theehikd had died at her mother’s. .She used to go somewhere 

to feceive money, as she said, once a month, but. they could 

never discover where. In short the part she played with thea 

was'ineredible ; yet they liked ber, and had it not been far the 
affeit of the fire, would have kept ber. When Mr. aad Mis, 
Sterling read the story of Carabooin the papers, they recag-> 
niséd the servant that had lived with them, aad thought of 
writing to Mrs, Worrall about her, but feared, if she discovered 
that tliey had interfered, she would have returned to London, 
and way-laid Mr. Starling in bis walks home, through the fields 
t@ Islington. 

The information gained at the Magdalen Hospital was as 
fullows : 

* Anne Burgess—admitted into the Magdalen- Hospital Fe- 
brary 4th, 1813, und discharged at her own request July 22nd, 
1813, 

“ Stated, she was born November 11th, 12792; that her 
patents were dead ; that ber father died when she was a month 
dld-; that he was a shoemaker, at Witheridge, in Devonshire ; 
that her mother bad been dead four years aud a half, that her 
mother on her death bed recommended her daughier (A.B.) 
to the protection of the Rev. Mr. Luxham, minister of Reck- 
iigford, near Wi:beridge ; that he took her into his service, 
in which she was sedaced by a gentleman who visited the fas 
mily, who brought her to London, lived with her a@ month, 
when he deserted her, aud she went on the town, aud led a 
loose life ; said she had been in an hospital two years befoye, 

* Alier being in Yhe house, acknowledged the preeeding ac- 
coontot herselt was uvtrue,except that her father died in her 
infancy ; her naure mot Burgess ; no such personas, Key. Mr, 
WOR, 57. sy 6 x 
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Luxbam ; had a female friend at Exeter ; did not know of her 
misconduct ; ‘said to tlie women) she had assumed the nanie 
of Willcocks and Baker, and that she “had lived (in 1813) in 
service in the Clapham rodd, aid in Edgeware-road. 

« During the shoft time she was'in the Magdalen. Hospital; 
her ‘cotiduct'was very eccentric ; ste did not betray any’ pros 
petisity'to tice, but was unsettled from the time of her “admis. 
siott; ‘till she leftihe house. Much pains being taken to persundé 
her to disclose who het friends were, stre became more ‘restless 
tha before ; said, if it was discovered wlro she was, she would 
hang herself. On the 8th and 15thof July, she asked for he 
discharge ; but, with much solicitation, was pretailed-on to stay 
until the 20ifi of the same month, when fo further’ entredty 
had any weight ; said then, she was not a falleh: woman, and 
that slie Wad been married, but would disclose nothing further, 
Ou the day after her discharge, she called at the ‘house, not in 
the tattered clothes in which she left the house on “the pre 
ceding day, but in others of a better quality, and said) ‘ste had 
a box of clothes at a friend’s, Heard no more of her till Oui 
ber 15th, 1854, when she called atthe Magdalen: Hospisal, 
very deceut in her dress, general appearance, aud manners; 
said, that she bad walked to Exeter since she left the Magdalen, 
and at Exeter found her former mistress, Mrs. ‘Partridve 
(whose town-house is in Bloomsbury-squate); was going with 
her to France in the capacity of a cook; bad told Mrs. P. she 
had been in the Magdalen Hospital, and that Mrs. +P. ‘said, [ 
know the Magdalen very well, and { hope you will’ never for- 
get the good advice you received there.” 

Upon computing the time that she lived with Mrs. Matthews,’ 
her service with Mrs. Clark at the Crab tree, her continuaned 
in the Magdalen, and in other places, it appears that the «}tst 
eight years of her life ate nearly accounted for ; and cher as 
sertion, that she had been in the east or in America, must 
have been one of those unaccountable fictions, in whieh she sé 
sirangely indulged. ‘lo whom she was married, or who ‘wus 
the father of her child, are also some of those events in’ het 
life, which have hitherto bafled every attempt to ascertain the 
truth. 

To be continued, 


WHIMSICAL BENEFACTION OF JOHN OF GAUNT. 





From the Literary Gazette. 


| EFORE my ramble into Leicestersiire Jast year, 1 was 
advised not to sojourn at Hinckley, many asstring me 
that L should fiad my stay there very uncomfortable, fiom us 
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being one of the dullest,, meanest, dirtiest, 4owns in England. 
The first it. cannot be to,an inquiring traveller,and [ was agnee- 
bly surprised to find. it. the reverse of the ophers., dt,is, in. tact, 
remarkably clean, with broad streets, not wholly, monopolized 
bythe, rich, since I hajl,the, pleasure of seeing many that,, were 
possessed of these wholesome requisites inhabited by the. poor 
uanutacturers, and.affording them fight, airy, cheerful liomes, 
The market, which is plentifully provided, is kept in a broad 
exiensive space, about the. middle of the town, near the Ball 
Jap, where temporary sbambles and stauds are erected for the 
butchers, Sc. and again removed at the close of the marker ; 
areguiation far preferable to that which allows them, in. most 
cowatry towas, apermanent situation in the best part of them. 
Ali. the roads leading imo Hinckley are good, and beamifally 
siaded by fine old trees, once the pride and ornament of a park 
belonging to Joha of Gaunt, and still giving to the fields and 
roads around, much of the rich, embellished air, which dis- 
Uagwish such noble enclosures. Of this, iliustrious prince, the 
son,the brother, uncle, and father of kings, a whimsical benefac- 
tion-is recorded, which proves, that to the deep, eralty policy 
by. which;he has been characterised in some histories, was 
joined. a.fucetiousness rarely found to be a native of the same 
sail. The following is a detail of the cause and manner of, its 
being conferred, 

Adjoining the public road from Bosworth to Leicester, there 
was a meadow, occupied in portions by the inhabitants of the 
paiish of Rathy ; among whom it was atule, when the grass 
was fit to cut, to assemble on a certain day for that purpose, by 
which means the mowing was performed at once. When the 
labour, of the day was over, the remaining part was devoted to 
foot-ball, cudgel playing, wrestling, and other athletic exercises ; 
the aight.in music, singing, and dancing. It happened on one 
of these meadow-mowiags, that Joba of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, who.at tbat period kept his court at Leicester, passed 
this neadow.on his way to that city, and struck with the mirth 
aud festivity which appeared to prevail among these rustics, 
dismuunted, to inquire the cause of their merriment. They 
informed his Grace, that they had been, according to ancient 
custom, mowing the Ramsdale, and were now, that the labour 
was done, amusing themselves. John of Gaunt immediately 
joined them, and entered with his cuaracteristic |ularity tg, 
the spirit of their diversions, with which he was so pleased, hit 
before he quitted them he told them thay if they sould come 
to Leicester on a day he appointed, he would present each of 
them with a ewe for their ram; also a wether, whose grassy 
fleece, when sold, .shvxzld annually afford them a bountitul 
repast, 
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Joho of Gaunt bad po soopes departed than a general cou. 
sultation, took place among the »mowers, as to the light in 
which they were to, consider,.this. humorous promise; some 
judged, fiom. the froli¢ mauner. of his, joining .in. their. spor, 
that it could be intended only.as.ajoke upon, them ;, but others 
who saw,ng reason why, such condescension should: nok) be 
accowpained by a liberality equally. free, determived, on, aseer 
taining the truth, by repairing to the place. on the,, day. , which 
the duke had named, Fifteen of the number accordingly) set 
off for Leicester, and were much pleased..10 find bis grace 
pungpual to his appointment, by, whom they, were. informed, 
that undey the strict performance of articles hereafier to, be 
named, he would give.to each of them a piece.of land situayed 
in the parish of Enderby, in Leicestershire, on the banks.of the 
river Soar, in the vicinity of an ancient burying: ground, which 
sill retained the name, of Saint Joba’s church-yard,,, This.lawd, 
containing half aa acre for each man’s private use, was, to. be 
called the Ewes. He also allotted another piece,to, be evalled 
the Bogtes,* in the proportion of five yards wide ,and, sixty 
long, for every person; and for their general use, ie wopkd 
bestaw ou then two acres of land to be called the Wether, abo 
adjoining the river Soar, which, when swelled with, rain,.is 
said, © to wash the back of the Wether.” The grass of , this 
land was to be sold at Enderby, every Whit-Monday, for the 
purpose of defraying the eapense of au annual least, to be en 
yoy: d by the mowers on that day. ‘The fullowing are the 
articles annexed to the possession of these munifice nt douations 
of land. 

There shall be annually elected, by a majority, two persons, 
as caterers, who shall on every Whit-Monaay go to Leicester, 
to whatever inn they may prefer, where a cail’s head shall be 
dressed for their breakfast; the bones of which, whea pigked 
clean, shallbe putinto a dish, and afterwards served dp sat 
the dinner. ‘The innkeeper 13 also to provide two large sich 
pies, for the caterers to take home to their families, that they 
may be partakers of some of their festivity. Likewi.e, there 
shall be provided for every person a short siik lace, tagged! at 
both ends with silver, and when so equipped, they: shall ‘all 
proceed to Eaderby, and sell the grass of the Wether ‘to: the 
best bidder, LTrom thence they shall goto the meadow, and 
all dismounting, each person shall take a small piece of grass 
from the W ether, and tie it round his tagged lace; then placing 
tue lace im bis hat,all the mowers shall remount, and ride in 
procession to the high cross in Leicester, and there throw their 
Jace among the populace ; from thence they must proceed 


* The celestial sign of the herdsmen, emblematical of their. em- 
ployment. 
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the same order to Saint Mary’s Church, where a sétmon shall be 
preached for the benefit’ of ‘the hospital, founded by Henry 
Bark of Lancaster. - When the service is over, a ‘deed shall be 
read by the clergyman, detailing the above gift, and the charch 
stuck with flowers. This ceremony performed, ‘they are’ to 
révurn to their inn to dinner, at which the bones of the calf’s 
head:are’ to forts one of the dishes: the day to be’ closed in 
feasting and merriment 

The second wife‘of the Prince, who forms the principal sub- 


ject of this paper, lies buried in the collegiate church at Leicester, 


which was founded'in bonour of the annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, by: Henry Duke of Lancaster, This lady was Constance, 
ddovhter-and lieviess of Pever, King of Castille and Leon. 

Ava penance for this same Prince’s illicit connexion with 
Cutherine Swyndford, before she became his third wife, the 
Pope enjoined him to baild a church; which injunction be 
obeyed, by erecting one in Market Harborough, Leicestershire, 
whieh he dedicated to Saini Dionysius, the Areopagite.. This 
ancient tradition of the origin of the church is farther confirmed 
by its being decorated with the arms of John of Gaunt, and 6f 
Blanch ins first wife, only daughter of Henry Dake of Lateaster, 
who brought him that duchy, and by the style ofits architec- 
tore. 





Captain Jorgonson's Narrative of the real Causes which 
have induced the Naticcs of New Zealand to shew great 
Enmity towards the Luglish who have visited that 
Island since 1805. 


A FTER having been employed in his Majesty’s service 
4 for several years, in the prosecution of voyages of disco- 
very, I quitted that service mm 1805, and not beine over- 
burdened with money atthat time, | was glad to accept the 
situation of chief-mate of a ship, whiel was then lying at Port 
Jackson, ober retura to London. Shortly after {joined her, 
wearrived in a harbour on the coast of New Zealand, named 
the Bay of Islands. In the first instance we were received with 
all the appearance of friendsdip, and a young chief of the name 
of Tiaah solicited most earnestly to be permitted to embark 
in our ship. Wecomplied with his desire, and he left the 
island for some time. On our return we entered the same 
port, and were again received very kindly. At length we ac- 
quired so much confidence io the natives, that we were com- 
pletely thrown off our guard, and generally went ashore with- 
out taking the necessary precaution of carrying fire arms with 
us. However Tinah, who knew his own countrymen much 
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better than we did, continually advised us.to be vigilant 5, but 
we distegarded his cotreaties, ft must also be observed, tbat 
it is extremely difficult for strangers, who gre not well ec. 
quainted with the various tribes, to ascertain which are and 
which are not amicably inelined towards them. The Jands 
abput the Bay of Islands were, at the time of which I. speak, 
divided among three. chiefs; Tookahoorooh, Kavow, apd 
Tippohee. Tookahoorooh was «2 man of a violent, nad. de 
eest!yl disposition ; havow and Tippohee were of a different 
east. After remaining in the port for about eight or ten day, 
I went on shore witha number of seamen to procure water, be 
as usual without fire arms ; I hud merely asword by me, In 
ordvy to induce the natives to assist us in waterig, we, ges 
nerally carried with us some iron heops, cut into, certain 
Jengths, which we distributed among them, after having launchs 
ed the water casks into the water, We took little precautiea 
to keep tie boat afloat, and [ sent all the seamen up ia ihe 
watering place. In the meanwhile a pamber of natives came 
down ov me in the boat, and without ceremony carried off al 
the iron hoops. | immediately hallooed to the seamen te 
come down, fearing farther hostilities ; but no attention was 
paid to me, as the natives kept up their usual cries, to which 
the seamen had become accustomed. | looked round me, and 
perceived canoes silently crossing the bay in every direction ; 
no women or children, as had hitherto been the case, were seen 
in them, a sure indication that some attack was meditated, 
At length one of the seamen accidentally looked round to'the 
boat, und observed my situation, and the signs I made. The 
whole party came down immediately, leaving the water casks 
behind,and we succeeded in getting away from the shore, 
although the natives endeavoured to preveut our seturn to the 
ship. 
The captain of the ship entertained a perfect contempt for 
the natives. Immediately after making my report to him, he 
jumped into a boat, and with five men steefed, towaid the 
shore, having nothing with him but a cutlass. I however 
thought it more prudent to arm my boat in a more proper 
manner, and took with mea quantity of fire arm’. ‘The mo- 
nent the captain landed, he made up toa native, and wrested 
from his hands av English tomahawk, a thing in high value 
and estimation among the New Zealanders; This hethrew up 
into the bushes, where it fell a prey to some other native, for 
thése people would run the risk of their lives to procure such a 
weapon : indeed, when they have such a ‘thihg in their pos 
session, they always sleep witha tomahat k, of an axe, or some 
other edyed iron tov! concealed about thems The man, who, 
thus found himself suddenly deprived of his valtidble acquisition, - 
became desperate, and we were speedily assailed by numbers, 
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witaout the means of resistance, as on having recourse to our 
fire arms, we found they had heen so long loaded, and the 
powder in the pans had got so damp, that not a musket could 
be discharged, A hasty retreat to the boats saved us from 
déitruction, and we mide all speed to get on board our ship. 
Bit on approaching it we found, that during our absence the 
shi had been boarded by two or three handred Batives, who 
were fighting desperately in close engagement with cur seamen, 
some of whoin had already taken shelter below, whilst the 
setond mate and about fifieen men detended the quarter deck. 
The natives on board had never expected our retura from the 
side, where they supposed we should all be killed. We 
létped on board, and the first precaution I took was to force 
the-chief Kavow down into the cabin, keeping him close, as a 
seddrity for our own safety. Wenow succeeded in clearing 
the-'deck, and the natives leaped overboard in all directions. 
“Expecting a second attack, we unmoored the ship, and 
hauled her out in the middle of the bay, in asituation whence 
we liad the command of all the points of the bay, and when no 
ciitioes coald pass or re-pass without being exposed to our fire. 
We also threw a shot on shore, which frightened the natives, 
fof the execution it made was terrible. All hands were kept 
totheir quarters during the whole of the night, and about 
twelve o’clock a young man came swimming alongside, with « 
watér cask filled with fresh water, proposing terms of peace. 
This was a youth of about eighteen years ofage, son to Mar- 
qtius, the chief priests, brother to Kavow, one of the chiefs 
above-named. . He was anxious to have his uncle released, and 
of that condition offered to bring all our water casks along- 
side filled with water. Young Marquus was a person of no oy- 
ditary courage. He was the only one of all the natives about 
hére who volunteered to go on board of our ship, yet be up. 
peared much terrified when he firstentcred her, We readily 
came into his proposals, and before six in the morning we had 
alf our water casks, and Kavow was set atliberty, to his great 
joy. Young Mariuus solicited perinission to proceed with us 
to England, which we complied with. We had now on board 
Marquis and Tinah. We faithfully promised to return them 
to, their native land in eighteen moons, ‘Their parents seemed 
extremely anxious about them, not being wholly free from 
suspicion that we might be inclined to eat them! We next 
proceeded to Otaheite, where Pomarre, the king, used all, his 
endeavours to retain the New Zealanders, but I as coustantly 
opposed this, as | knew what would be the consequence were, 
the youths not to return to their country. All my care, how-, 
ever, availed nothing. Tinah, induced by the flattering pro- 
mises of Pomarra, absconded, and we could never get him back, 
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Marquus went with us in the ship to England, as did also two 
young Otaheiteans ; one abdat nineteen, son toa chief of high 
rank, and descended from one of the ancient kings or principal 
chiefs of the island’; the other was about sixieen, of low ex. 
traction, but an extremely good-natured, witty, and hamorotys 
lad. : 

We arrived in England some time in 1806, and as I’ foohd it 
xery difficult to maintain the three strangers, L wade an ap. 
pli¢ation on that subject to Sir Joseph Banks, who readily 
engaged to take. them under his generous care and protectioit 
1 delivered over to him the two young Otaheciteans, but whet 
f came to look for my New Zealand friend, | found, to iny sur 
prise, grief, and vexation, that he had been kidnapped by tt 
notorious crimp, who had iniumanly sold him to the captain 
‘of a ship for a foreign voyage, without stipulating for any pay 
for the poor lad. 1 immediately knew what would be ‘thé 
consequences of neither of the two youths returning to New 
Zealand, The New Zealanders are cannibals, and vothite 
can persuade them but that the beef and pork which they set 
salted on board of European ships are human flesh, as the 
have no quadrapeds in New Zealand, A tudicrous ‘accident 
happened with Tinah in this respect, when cruising the _fist 
time with us off the coast of New Zealand. Our cooper was 
emploved in making a scuttlebut, and as Tinah was very curl 
ous to know what it was intended for, some of the seamen, to 
teaze him, told bimthat he would be killed, and saked down it 
the same manner we had doue the beef and pork. Poor ‘Airah 
became extremciy melancholy, could neither sleep nor eat, 
till he saw that water was put into the cask : and it was noth 
he came to Norioik island,where he saw oxen and sheep, + that 
le was compleiely cured of his suspicions. All I could sey 
could not persuade bim but that the seamen’s story was true 
When the ship stood with her head towards the shore, te 
would place hunself on the fere-topmast head, looking towards 
the shore, and in a most pltcous manner. When she stoodof 
he would go to the mizen-topmast head ip the same anannets 
and this pracuce he continued for many days, 

After the eighteen months had elapsed, the New Zealanders 
about the Bay of Islands, became very urgeat in thew inquiries 
10 know what had become of thei youthiul. countrymen, and 
aus Urey could procure nothing but evasive aaswers, they firmly 
believed thav Marquus had been killed and eaten ; and it. was 
precisely this civcumstance which oceasioned the attack on the 
Bovd, and om the other ships whieli have-since anchored in the 
port of New Zealand.. [ am, Sir, your's, Xe. 

JORGON JORGENSON, 


Late Aumhoroi Pyavelsthrough Franee and Germany « 
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KNOW THYSELF. 


HE world is full of people wao observe the -failings of 
RB viliess with adutrable discernment, whe pardoy them ue- 
thing, aud who, being themselves subject lv ereater faulis thas 
others, wahe wot the least mfectioa on their own fotlings. 
Tie vainest persons do vot absiain from ridiculing the vamuy 
of others; the miost severe vive lessons of meekness; the most 
prepussessed ise ayalinsl prepossessions, lt is very ditheult 
to. refrain from caution, tis kind of peopie that they would 
do well to say to themselves what they soy of otners, and to see 
ghemselves ta the postrans that they paint, Nosce te ipsum. . 
Waeo We see tbose aw bitious persons who heap enlesplises 
upon enterprises, Whe foovame cle “igus for which several lives 
Wobld not be suthe leni, Who by the " c aprices disturb the repose 
of mankind, Who ne ver thiuk of dea h, which eve 1y lostant 
threatens them, who imagine that other men live only fo, them ; 
whois it that does not tecl induced. to recall them +o the 
kpowledge of thei fragile apd murtal condition, and to make 
them remember that they are wea: 





OF HUMAN WEAKNESS. 





N AN isso weak and vain, that be is as much incited to 
pride by the virtues he thinks he discovers in hunself as 
by the failrags be observes in others; by the one, ne rises 
above them; by the other, he tramples them under foot. Bat 
the kuowledye of dimself preserves him from beth species of 
vanity;aod by placing bis awn defects before his eves, nu on the 
one side stifles the complacency with whieh be views bis own 
irives , ani on the other, itreoders bun more indulgent to the 
faihays of others. ‘Tous itat least keeps him ona level with 
other men ; tt learns bim to endure them as he would be en- 
cured. by them 3 and it thus in some manner mrkes a good use 
of self-love. tis aseasy to comprebend that a forzetfulness 
at one’s self prodaces obduracy, as, on the contrary, that a 
knowledge of one’s self procuces pity 5 for, in the senitment of 
compassion which we bave for others, there Issume secret re- 
flection upon ourselves, by wincu we look upon ourselves, as 
ewher having sulfered the same evils, or as bewsg liable to suffer 
them. And this is the reasva that men woo believe themselves 
above all,and unagine that the evils with whieh others are 
afflicted cannot happen to theus, are commonly merciless ; be- 
cause they do net make that kind of reflection on themselves 
which affects the heart at the sight of the wislourtunes of 
others. 
VOL 57 62 
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Answer, by R. Mills, of Qhard, te J. Parzis's Rekus, inserted September 


ITHIN your village bounds I ween 
The HAWK asd ChURCH aizy both be seen. 


Similar answers have been received from A. D. of Lambert’s Castle; 
W . Jefford, Lyme; J. Morgan, Axminster; and Susan Ball. 





—-—— 


Aasrwer, by W. 3. Wilder, of Bruton, to R. Lewis's Rebus, inserted she %&b 
of September, 


R¥ ASON is by your lines intended; 
Bewate! the Habeas Corpus Act suspended ! 


*+* We have received the like answer from C ‘Wilson, of Dorchester; 
A. Whitfield, and I. P. Reed, of me A T. of Piympstock; A.D, 
of Lawbert’s Casle; R. Mills, Chard : Jefford, Ly mex J. Jernoud. f 
Poughitl; J. Bullen, Ibninster; J. Picker, Cornworthy; W. Bickham, of 
Spring Gardens, near Ashburton ; and J. Morgan, and J. Parris, Axminster, 





or a 


Aastuar, by A.T of Plymouth, go J. Tucker's Rebus, inserted September gr, 


no. . ON ‘is a town in Warwickshire; 
The parts, when join'd, will ake the same appear. 


Tit We have receivedthe hike answer from 1. P Reed, of Plynouth. 





T 


REBUS, 4y F. Eames, of Iiminster, 


W Y first is that which follows day, 
Rut oft displays a vivid ray; 

A preposition next descry, 

Which you'll soan have before your eye; 

And then what mariners dislike, 

Fearing they would on sand-binks str ke ; 

Join but those words, and you wail see 

A bird that’s form’d fur melody. 





REBUS, dy I. P. Reed, of Plymouth. 


N instrument you'll first unfold ; 
W hat we were once must first be told; 

My third’s an animal yeu'll find; 
A measure next bring to your mind; 
A pronoun fer my fifth you'll view; 
My sixth’sa part belongs to you. 
Join the initials, and you'll name 
A Rouaian poet of great fame. 








CHARADE, by Augusta. 
Y fisst’s an honourable badge, 


By warnor’s often worn; 
And many such distinguish’d marks 
From Waterioo were borne; 

My second, if a good one doth contain 
Hach article which yuu or I can mention: 
My whole’s a curse of which all did c nuplain, 
And to prevent it doth require attention. 
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POET RB Y, 


For the WeeKLty ENTERTAINER, 





LINES TO A FRIEND IN DISTRESS. 


HY on that fair cheek is.displav'd 
The emblem of sorrow or grief? 
Wh)*s the smive that's o’ercast with a shade, 
So hid from the balin of relief? 
Whilst hope, the fond soother of woe, 
Can listen to pity and yrief; 
Whilst fortune her gifts can bestow, 
You still unay expect their relief. 


Banks of the Thone. JUVENIS. 





Sars 


For the WEEKLY FNTERTALNER. 
BEAUTY.—FROM THE LATIN, 


ICKLE beauty holds her power, 
Only as the transient flower; 
Stern time ever speeds away, 
The fairest forms in haste decay. 
Age approaches, and his plough 
Mars tatr Venus’ placid braw. 
Wealth no comfort can unpart, 
Nor retard the fatal dart. 
Ulysses, eloquent and brave, 
Proudly spurned the sportive slave ; 
And gave to love, enduring kind, 
The cares of ali his constant mind. 











THE SWISS GUIDE. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ; 


B" my trath, this John Roth 
D Isan excellent guide; 
A joker, a smoker, 
And a savant beside; 
A geo opician, 
A metaphy sician, 
Who searches how causes proceed, 
A system inventor, 
An experimentor, 
Who raise. potatoes from seed I 
Each forest and fell 
fe knoweth full well, ! 
"The chatlets and dweliers therein: 
‘The mountains, the fountains, 


*.* On Mr. Southey’s guide quitting him, he asked him fora character, 
when the poet gave him the preceding ; In con equence ef which Jehan Roth 
ha» become the most popular guide in Switzerland, and is inquired for by all 
travellers, one of whom he permuted totake-acopy of his poetical character, 
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The ices, the prices, oS vee 
“Ew ry town, every village, and im ; 
Take him for your guide, 

He has often been tried, 
And will always be useful whem needed ; 
In fair or foul weather 
You'll be merry together, e 
And shake hands at parting as we did. 





VERSES BY WALTER PATERSON, 
WRITTEN IN A LADY'S ALBUM. 


ee stain this snowy leaé 
Without a sigh of pensive grief, 
As, musing on my days pone by, 
And those that stilt before me lie, 
I read a mourntel embiem here 
That few could read without a tear! 
For as my musing eyes I cast 
U pon the pages that are past, 
I search them all, but search in vain, 
To find a page without a stain! 
But what has been is not to be: 
The happy future yct is free; 
Far as my forward eye can go, 

he future still is white as snow, 
So free from stains, so free frum cares, 
The tainted past tt half repairs, 
It is a goodly sight! bur Oh! 
Too well within my heart I know, 
That this fate future, at the fast, 
Shali be sself the tamted past. 








A THOUGHT. 


H! could we step into the grave, 
And litt the coftin-lid, 
And lovk upon the greedy worms 
That eat away the dead! 


Te well might change the reddest cheek 
Intoal ly white; 


And treeze the « armest blood to look 
U pon so sad a sight! 


Yet still it were a sadder sight, 
If im that Jump of clay 

There were a sense tu feel the worms 
Sv busy with their prey. 


Oh pity then the living heart; 

‘The lump of living clay, 
Oo whom the cankei-worms of cane 
Fos ever, ever, pry! 
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